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COLONEL HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


Colonel Shoemaker is a great collector of 
folklore. To be his kind of collector a man has 
tto be (1) intimately acquainted with his state 
through generations, (2) a person of such sturdy 
character that his own people trust him and give 


him lore without reservation and without changes 
Such as are made for an outsider. This type of 
collector is very rare in any generation. He has 
been an inspiration to us in New York State for 
his incomparable knowledge, his splendid charac- 
ter, and his generous assistance. He is our dear 
friend; he is Mr. Pennsylvania. 


-- Harold W. Thompson 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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HENRY W. SHOEMAKER: FOLKLORIST 
by 


George Korson 


"It has always seemed strange to me," observes 
Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker in a letter, “that one 
who has written practically nothing except about 
Pennsylvania backwoods characters .. . should have | 
been born in the center of New York City. My parents 
had lately moved there from Philadelphia.” 


As a boy Shoemaker spent his summers at his 
grandmother's home in Clinton County, Pennsylvania, 
where he first heard those tales and legends he was 
later to collect and publish. 


"One afternoon in August or September, 1892," 
he recalls in another recent letter, "I was standing 
near the front gate of his grandmother's home 
looking down the road. I saw an old man with a 


tricky head of white hair seated on the log of an 
old wild apple tree across the road from our garden 
fence. He seemed to be in deep thought, but I 
decided I would converse with him. He greeted me 
pleasantly, and he told me he was revisiting the 
spots he had known well as a boy eighty or more 
years before." 


The "old man” said that he was on his way to 
Penn's Cave, and then related the legend associated 
with it. Shoemaker carried the legend in his mind 
until 1902, when he finally wrote it out for the 
Center County Reporter, which printed it. "The 
Legend of Penn's Cave™ formed the nucleus of the 
first published Shoemaker collection: Wild Life 
In Western Pennsylvania (New York, 1903). 





And who was the “old man"? Isaac Steele, 
a full-blooded Seneca Indian from the Cornplanter 
Reservation in Warren County. That chance meeting 





marked the turning point in Colonel Shoemaker's 
career. Thereafter his heart belonged to folklore. 
Somehow he contrived to find the leisure for 
collecting folklore in an otherwise active career 
that at one time or another embraced opening coal 
mines in eastern Kentucky, diplomacy, banking, 
newspaper publishing, military service, and public 
duties, including those of director of the Folklore 
Division under ten Pennsylvania governors. 


Colonel Shoemaker concentrated his field 
research in north-central Pennsylvania, which in 
his day was a picturesque mountain region of 
forest lands, dry canal beds, lonely mountain 
trails, deserted old houses, historic landmarks, 
and remote settlements, drained by the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna and other waterways. In romantic 
beauty it matched eastern Kentucky and southwestern 
Virginia, Appalachian mountain country made famous 
by John Fox, Jr. in his novel, Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine. 


Its backwoods people had vivid recollections 
of the colorful and exciting lumber era, whose 
lumber jacks, log drivers, and raftsmen were giants 
in stature, endurance, and fearlessness. Their 
tales and legends reflected an even earlier period 
in commonwealth history -- the days when the shrill 
ery of Indians on the warpath chilled the marrow 
of white settlers, and the days when panthers, 
wolves, bears, black moose, and other big game 
still roamed the countryside. There were also 
legends about witchcraft, werewolves, and other 
supernatural lore. And they amused themselves 
with ancient fiddle tunes, folk songs, and ballads. 


This was Colonel Shoemaker's domain. Fortu- 
itously he appeared on the scene at the right time. 
An elderly man like Isaac Steel, for instance, 
could put one hand in Shoemaker's and with the 
other touch men who had made Pennsylvania history 
as far back almost as the American Revolution. 
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Steele himself spanned most of the nineteenth 
century. It is this link with the distant and 
glorious past that makes Colonel Shoemaker's 
place unique in Pennsylvania folklore. 


Priority is not his only claim to distinction, 
however, for he has accomplished a prodigious 
amount of work in the field. Unfortunately, his 
publications are inaccessible today. His books and 
pamphlets are out of print, and many of his folk- 
lore articles may be read only in back copies of 
newspapers and magazines. This rich accumulation 
should be dug out, properly evaluated, and the 
best reissued for new generations of Pennsylvanians 
to enjoy. 


Shoemaker's future reputation as a folklorist 
rests in part on Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1931), his difinitive collection of 
folk songs and ballads, and on the twelve volumes 
that make up his Pennsylvania Folklore Series, 
published. between 1507 and 192, when he was at 
the height of his folklore-collecting career. 

In 1955 Miss Miriam E. Dickey, assistant librarian 
of the Juniata College Library, Huntingdon, 
compiled what is now the most complete Shoemaker 
bibliography, and it is impressive. 








Throughout Shoemaker's writings deep sympathy 
is expressed for the common people -- the folk -- 
who were his informants. In this feeling, the 
Pennsylvanian heeds the advice of the noted English 
folklorist, Joseph Jacobs, who wrote, "In our study 
of folklore, we should pay attention not alone to 
Lore but also to the Folk." (Folk-Lore 4233-8, 1893) 


This special number of the Keystone Folklore 





Quarterly honors Henry W. Shoemaker for his long, 
dedicated, and fruitful service to Pennsylvania 
folklore. 






Washington, D.C. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


One of the most difficult tasks an editor can 
face is that of choosing for publication about 
thirty pages out of hundreds of pages of manuscript 
material. One person's idea of the best is never the 
same as another's. To have presented everything * 
wrthy of publication would have required a book. 
Unfortunately, as deserving as such a project might 
be, it is presently beyond the means of the Pennsyl- 
vania Folklore Society. However, we can look forward 
to many more items from Colonel Shoemaker's great 
storehouse of folklore in future issues of KFQ. 


I have tried to avoid using any material that 
Colonel Shoemaker has published elsewhere. In all 
cases I have attempted to keep the editing to a 
minimum. For the most part it is limited to punc- 
tuation and paragraphing; I have recast sentences 
only where I felt it to be in the interest of 
greater clarity. Except for a few punctuation 
changes, the songs are given exactly as they appear 
in Colonel Shoemaker's manuscript book. I might add 
that the songs I have chosen are but a very small 
sampling, and I can only hope that this wonderful 
collection will appear in print in the not too 
distant future. 


I should like to express my appreciation to 
Professor D.K. Wilgus, of Western Kentucky State 
College, who read through almost 150 pages of 
manuscript material in his usual thorough manner, 
making detailed notes that greatly simplified my 
job. My thanks, too, to Mrs. Adlyn Keffer, who 
assisted by securing the photograph of Colonel 
Shoemaker that appears in the frontispiece. 
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WEREWOLVES IN PENNSYLVANIA WILDS ONCE MORE 
by 
Henry W. Shoemaker 


Going through my papers I keep coming across 
old stories, although most of my original story of 
the werewolf in Pennsylvania [NEW YORK FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY, VII] came from childhood memories, never 
previously written out. They were told to me before 
I knew what folklore was or that I would ever 
figure as a collector. The following were written 
when collected, and give evidence of werewolves 
in various parts of Pennsylvania as late as post- 
Civil War times. 


The wolfish creatures which infested Elk 
Creek Gap in Centre County, between Throne's Farm 
in Brush Valley and Millheim, were probably were- 
wolves. There was twenty-four-hour hauling of 
lumber through the gap, and at night what seemed 
to be gigantic dogs or wolves came off Hundsrick 
Mountain and got on the loaded sledges; they were 
of such weight that they bogged down the horses, 
making hauling an almost impossible task. Others 
put their front paws on the backs of the sleds, 
holding them down as if they were made of iron, 
and making the horses balk after their frantic 
efforts under the drivers' cruel sjamboks or 
blacksnake whips. Once they got out of the hollow 
gap, the runners slid over the icy surfaces, but 
the horses were always badly spent. Hechs (or hex) 
signs were chalked on the gears and six-inch 
breechings but had little or no effect, and gradually 
the hauling to sawmills at the Blue Rock and L&T 
R.R. at Coburn slowed down at sundown. 


Daniel Kerstetter, 1816-1898 (the mighty 
panther, wolf, and bear hunter of the Blue Rock, 
some of whose physic [sic adventures. are 
recorded in the compiler's "Penn's Grandest 
Cavern"), stated to Jacob Pontius and others that 
very old people told him that if too closely pressed 





by a garol at night, to draw a schlor (dagger) or 
the sharp end of a cannepee (sword-cane), and prick 
the monster, preferably between the eyes, or on the 
ears or any other place where blood would come 
quickly. It would fade back into human shape; were 
it in the form of wolf, big dog, bear, or oversized 
fox, it lost its power to pursue or do harm as soon 
as blood came. He had heard of many whose lives 
were spared by this timely counter-attack. 


In Lingle Valley, between Centre and Mifflin 
Counties, in the log cabin where Edgar Allan Poe is 
said to have spent a night on his hunt for a legacy 
in Poe Valley, in 1838, a boy child was born who 
developed long hairs between his fingers and on the 
sides of his feet. “He will do no goods he will 
become a garol," said his great-grandmother. When 
he was eight years old he began running away, 
becoming restless on nights when the wolves were 
out. He was usually found near the wolves' hairy 


beds, but one time he could not be located. Quietly 
all of the family uttered a silent prayer at his 
complete disappearance. 
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TALE OF A NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY INN 


by 
Henry W. Shoemaker 


Looking off in all directions, the long desertei 
Hotel Hepler, at Hepler on the high plateau, between 
the waters of Shamokin Creek and the sooty Mahanoy, 
built on the site of the still older North Star 
Tavern (so-called from its lofty, exposed position, 
though some claim its name came from old Jacob 
Schtarr, an early landlord), is one of the most 
imposing spots in scenic Northumberland County, if 
not in all Pennsylvania. Like such ancient hostelries, 
where people come and go, it contains much history a 
folklore, most of it fading into vague legend from 
lack of being recorded. 


Once, when your writer came there, in the golden 
hour, a time of day when the least imaginative becore 
reflective, he found the usual group of seven elderly 
men of the neighborhood in the deserted sample roon, 
seated on stools along the elaborately carved sixty 
foot bar, with great stone cuspidors handy, the light 
of the fading sun reflecting through the colored 
glass window lighting on their rugged, heavily 
mustached faces. They were talking about the war in 
Korea, which had recently begun. A couple of the 
group had served in the Philippines in 1900, and 
their transports touched some of the Korean seaports. 
When they got home, the hotel had burned, but a new 
one was already rising from the ashes in 1901. 

The one they had patronized until its closing, and 
whose empty bar-room they used as a meeting place 
for their wealth of old memories and reminiscences, 
had ceased to be a hotel about the time the twelve 
years' depression began in 1929. 


It had once been a busy location: across the 
lawn stood the Consortium, where the farmers, in 
winter, made artistic Mahantango art furniture, as 
originally devised by Baron Zimmerman of Zimmerman's 
town; adjoining was the big livery where the , 





travelling men stabled their teams on weekends; 

nearby was the theatre, where histrionic history wac 
nade, where Tom Waters, now a Capitol guard, and his 
vife, Stella Pomeroy, were unforgettable favorites -- 
sme of the others were James A. Meade, Annie Oakley 
(really Annie Moses, Dan Brumbaugh's step-daughter), 
Amie Pixley, Hi Henry, the Ubil Sisters, Solaret 

(in private life, Florence Franciscus), Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore's Band, and Rose Eytinge. Sometimes 
after the Hepler shows the seats would be moved back 
and the actors, travelling men, and livery drivers 
would dance until morning with the dark Huguenot 
belles from Line Mountain, to the music of Jake 
Pfeiffer's local orchestra. Not far off stood a 
stocks, where oxen were shod in olden days, a black- 
smith and gun shop, pigeon shooting traps, and Jake 
Rubicam's studio, where he carved the flying horses 
for the merry-go-rounds that brought pleasure to 

half the children of the Commonwealth. 


"I was in Manila," said one grizzled veteran, 
“when half the city burneds but when I saw the Hepler 
gone, I was told it was an unequalled spectacle. 

On such high ground, it blazed like the end of the 
world, and was seen clear to Middleburg and Mahanoy 
City. They said a jealous dancing girl fired Manila, 
to burn out the home set up for her rival by an 
American warrant officer. It was a somewhat similar 
story here at Hepler.* 


"As to the fire that wiped out the original 
Hepler Hotel,” said another aged man, stroking his 
fine, untrimmed handle-bar mustache, "I can give you 
the official, newspaper version, but you can find all 
that in the Sunbury dailies; but there is another, 
legendary one, which we like to think about when we 
have gone to bed and the house is still: off the 
record, it is a hard story to down or suppress. 


"There were two 'stars' in one of the road 
companies that came here spring and fall, Ada Clair 
and Effie May, and both of them were pretty and 
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great favorites, although both were in love with 
the leading man. Since he is still going around at 
ninety, I'll omit his name; he meant no harm to any. 
body. For publicity reasons, I suppose, he came with 
the shows in a little steam motor car, which outdate 
by several years the Locomobile and Mobile of 1900, 
Despite her evident fondness for him, the matinee 
idol seemed to like to torture Ada Clair by giving 
her few rides in his car, generally moving from tom 
to town with Effie May, while the others travelled 
by train or horse bus. 


"One Saturday afternoon, between matinee and 
evening performances, the actor invited Effie to 
drive with him to Helfenstein, a Pennsylvania 
edition of cliff dwellers' homes, to see some 
relatives of Rose Eytinge and her son, who were 
his closest and most intimate friends in the 
profession and out of it. There is a steep road 
down to Shamokin Creek, narrow and full of turns, 
and at that time a sea of mud after the spring rains, 
Halfway down they met a herd of bullocks at a sharp 
turns to avoid hitting them, he skidded off the road 
and the car went down one hundred feet, rolling over 
and over. The man was miraculously throw out and 
escaped with a few minor bruises, but the girl was 
killed, being battered up horribly. 


“When she was brought back to the hotel, her 
rival, though shocked, was not, I believe, entirely 
sorrowed by the tragic end. Perhaps her hero would 
take her up, after a reasonable time of course, and 
ride her in his auto, and all would be forgotten 
about this other romance. Alas, he never bothered 
with her, any more than before, and other players 
got the trips in his showy red car after he had it 
repaired. It was a cutting blow to Ada, and she 
left the company at the end of the season and 
joined another which travelled a different route. 
However, after she had signed up for the third 
season, the tour was shifted and she realized she 
would again, most probably, have to spend the night 
at Hepler. 





“It was like coming home; she liiked the old 
place, even though it would revive memories of one 
of the first Pennsylvania automobile accidents. She 
was given a room on the top floor, just beneath the 
great attics. She liked the tall ceilings and the 
long windows, which gave one, it seemed, a view of 
the world. After the night performance she was 
descending the long, steep, spiral stairs, carrying 
@ glass lamp, when below her the light revealed 
another woman coming up the stairs. Looking more 
closely, she saw it was Effie May, just as she 
looked after Ada had washed and re-dressed her after 
the accident, fresh and clean looking, except for 
the bashed-in nose and the missing ear. The figure 
seemed to look through her with cold, dead eyes, and 
drew nearer, step by step. Ada uttered a piercing 
shriek and dropped the lighted lamp, which set the 
stair carpets on fire, and ran screaming up the 
stairs to her room. She locked the door and threw 
herself face down on the bed. Soon the frame 
building was in flames, and the poor girl was a 


captive in her room on the upper floor. She ran out 
in the hall, but it was a colum of black smoke and 
she could not descend that way. She opened a window, 
below which a large crowd had already collected. 
They saw her and shouted, ‘Don't jump until we are 
ready for you.' 


“But panic had seized her, spurred on by the 
memories of the terrible accident, her failure to 
feel the proper grief for the girl's death, and the 
total loss of the man she loved at the end of it. 
She leaped, was not caught, and lay beaten to a 
pulp on the grass. She was hurried to Sunbury 
Hospital, where after several days of suffering, 
mental as well as physical, she died, but not before 
she had related the story to one of the nurses, who 
was my sister-in-law. 


"The hotel was totally destroyed, but the new 
one rose on the ruins. Lumber was plentiful and 
handy, labor was cheap, and it was constructed with 
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even better materials. Old Jake Rubicam carved the 
oversize rose clusters on the walnut frames of the 
huge mirrors back of the bar; Emile Bourgereau, whom 
nymphs adorned the bar of the actors’ great hang-out, 
the Hoffman House, in New York, could not have done 
better. For a time business exceeded that enjoyed by 
the older caravansery. Then commercial men began 
travelling by planes and automobiles, could make 
longer runs in shorter time, and horse travel gradu- 
ally disappeared. That was the end of the Hepler 
caravansery, except for its memories. Only Gesner's 
horse and cattle sales centered about the place. 


“Now, every afternoon, a group of us oldsters, 
who have kept the way of life of our generation, 
assemble here, renewing our friendships by re-living 
the past. Tom Waters comes to Sunbury occasionally 
to lecture on the Molly Maguires -- wish he would 
come here some time for an afternoon session. Once 
in a while Charlie Lark, that prince of innkeepers, 
who was at Klingerstown so many years, drops in, 
as does courtly Carlos Wiest, long the host at 
Herndon, and Harry Runk, who made this place a head- 
quarters where he dealt in horses and later auto- 
mobiles -~ now he's one of Governor Fine's trusted 
guards. He helped put the tin work on the Consortiwm 
about 1900. 


"But our generation is getting pretty thin and 
many are gone. We keep in session until the farm 
bells ring, summoning us to supper; then we adjourn 
until the next day at the same time. 


"The advertising men put up new color picture 
calendars every year -~- prettier and more daring 
girls with every succeeding year. They are among 
our few regular callers. 


"Before you go, walk down the hill to where 
the flying jinny horses were carved. There are a 
few up among the rafters of the old shed, the ones 
Jake once covered with the hides of wild horses, 





The public didn't take to them, the kids were scared 
of them as if they were spooked, and some queer 
noises, like horses' stamping, came out of the shed 
on dark nights. Finally Ike Rappaport, his hired man, 
took the hides off, then all became still again. 


“Harry Runk can tell some great stories of 
those days: of how the old sorrel horse that pulled 
the merry=-go-rounds grew shortlegged on the side 
closest to the wheel, and how old Woodley, from 
Snyder County, would run his flying jinny at the 
Hepler until he absorbed all the small change, when 
he would move to Klingerstown and Pillow. When the 
actor who figured in the fatal auto accident 
arrived, he would always shout for pigeons and 
shoot live birds for half an hour, back of the 
Consortium, until he was ready for supper. In his 
day, the wild pigeons had been gone for ten years, 
but earlier shooters would use no others." 


"Well, I think I hear a dinner bell now," said 
another of the old gentlemen, as he cupped his ear 
with his hand. "We must be going,” he said, and one 
by one, all rose to their feet, saying, “We don't 
want to hurry away, but we have learned to please 
the women folks.* 


Then shaking our hand with a pre-war courtesy 
for which rural Pennsylvania is pre-eminent, they 
filed out into the gathering dusk and cold. 
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GHOSTS AT RANDOM 


by 
Henry W. Shoemaker 


Mrs. Harry Clay Surguy, of The Iroquis Apart- 
ments, Washington, D.C., says: “When I was first 
married I engaged a colored girl to do all the work, 
and she was to sleep in the front basement of our 
home. For that purpose I purchased a day bed and a 
pillow at an auction. The girl came to me the next 
morning to say that a tall, red-haired woman was in 
her room all night, moving restlessly about, and 
would not allow her to have any sleep. I told her 
that she must have been dreaming. Every morning she 
told me the same thing, and finally she said that 
the woman was trying to pull the pillow from under 
her head. At last I felt that there must be some- 
thing in the girl's constant complaints, so I told 
her to get a pair of scissors and open the pillow. 
This she did in my presence, and to our surprise w 
found it stuffed with long, coarse red hair like 
the girl had said was worn by her night-time 
visitor. We burned the contents of the pillow in 
the furnace and there were no more reports of 
the red-headed woman's visits." (July, 1926) 


% % % % 


Overheard on Pennsylvania Railroad Train 501, 
the evening of February 7, 1926: "...I have seen 
a ghost... Another man, a stranger, and I were wa 
one night from Lewisburg to Montandon to make the 
late train east... In the road in front of me I saw 
the figure of a slender young woman that I had not 
noticed previously. She was dressed in black... it 
was in the days when women wore long skirts.... 
When she stepped across a puddle of water in the 
road, she would lift her dress and I could see her 
white petticoat, white stockings, and black high- 
button shoes. When I walked faster I could not seem 
to get any closer to her, though she did not appear 
to quicken her pace. The other man walked faster, 
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as it was getting near train time, but was unable 
to gain on the woman, who seemed to be walking 
slowly. Suddenly she disappeared. The stranger and 
I both exclaimed, 'Did you see that?' Then we com- 
pared notes, and both of us had first seen her at 
about the same place on the road, both had tried 
to overtake her, both had seen her disappear at the 
same moment. We agreed that no one could ever tell 
us again that there were no such things as ghosts. 
If I had known that it was a ghost, I would have 
run towards her and tried to touch her." 


% * * * 


Miss Emma Thursby, the famous singer, said: 
*] was to have accompanied Ole Bull on his farewell 
tour, but he fell ill at his Norway island home at 
'Lyso,' so I remained in London and did not see him 
again. He died in August, 1880, but after his death 
he was frequently in my thoughts, and I often played 
and sang his favorite pieces of music. One evening -- 
I think it was in the late autumn of 1887 -- the 
servants had just lighted the gas in the drawing 
room of my apartment at 3) Gramercy Park, New York, 
but the lights were turned low. I entered the music 
room, where the grand piano, on which I had been 
accompanied on so much of Ole Bull's music, occupied 
& position between the windows, in front of a large 
full-length portrait of myself. To my surprise, I 
instantly recognized the tall figure of Ole Bull 
standing beside the piano. His face was turned 
toward me, and he kept looking at me with his 
expressive grey eyes as I drew nearer. Something 
impelled me to approach the figure, and I was con- 
scious of no fear. When I was within ten feet of 
him, his lips seemed to move, as if trying to speak 
to tell me something; then to my amazement, he faded 
into the dark shadows that surrounded the piano, 
the portrait, and the lambrequins which hung from 
the windows. I was considerably unnerved by this 
strange visitation, which seemed to me to portend 
trouble in his family, but I did not speak to 
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anyone of the experience at the time. Several days 
later I learned of an unfortunate litigation that 
had been started among his heirs, and no doubt his 
poor troubled spirit had come to me to urge me to 
‘pour oil on troubled waters,' but had vanished in 
the effort to speak to me. I have never seen any 
manifestation of Ole Bull's spirit since that time,’ 


*% * * 


Said the retired prima-donna who sang under 
the name of Caterina di Marco, on her way to her 
home at 235 West 18th Street, in Greenwich Village, 
from Emma Thursby's birthday party, on February 21, 
1928, "Manoel Garcia, the younger, always stated 
he would be the most happily surprised of persons 
if he found there was survival. He wouldn't be able 
to keep it to himself, would want to tell-it to all 
his earthly friends he could contact, to spread the 
gladsome tidings. I was singing in Spontini's ‘La 
Vestale' at La Scala (Milan), one night twenty-two 
years ago, when everytime I was to go forward for 
my aria, someone seemed to be plucking at my elbow, 
as if urging me upstage; yet, I could see no one 
near me. After the performance, I noticed in my 
dressing room a deep black and blue mark on my 
right wrist. When I joined my friends, they 
exclaimed, 'Oh, how wonderful, there was Garcia 
and three other friends on the stage with you; 
they seemed to be urging you on, as if you, of all 
persons, was having a bad case of stage fright.' 
'Oh, no,' I replied, 'there was nobody near me - 
except the cast and chorus, let alone Manoel. He 
is not in towm.' Yet I showed them my badly bruised 
wrist. The next day we heard of Garcia's sudden 
death at Orange, in the south of France. 


ae * % * 


Colonel Lee Fitzhugh, superintendent of the 
Mont Alto forges, kinsman and classmate at West 
Point Military Academy of the immortal General Robert 
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B. lee, was a gentleman of the old school. Dignified, 
reserved, his imperturbability could be ruffled by 
nothing except a forest fire. In that respect he was 
to of priceless value to the owners of the forges, even 
in [if his abilities as foundryman and manager had not 

y been above reproach. 





































At the slightest intimation of a conflagration 
anywhere on the vast landed properties of Mont Alto, 
he would ring a bell which was the signal to his 
P faithful body-servant and groom, Black Rastus, to 
P saddle his big bay Kentucky, five-gaited saddler, 
ge, | Bourbon Prince; and springing into the saddle, he 
21, | would speed away over the bridge to notify the coal 
i burners and wood cutters of the impending peril. 
is As forest fires broke out somewhere practically 
ible | every month in the year, the Colonel was naturally 
all | « busy man. At one of these fires in the early 
the | spring, he rode his charger clear to the top of 
a Snowy Mountain, where among the rocks the big 
WO steed stumbled, throwing the Colonel headlong into 
r a wildcat den, and breaking his neck. Stretched 
OW, § out lifeless among the rocks, he seemed a sacrifice 
to the ruthless fire fiend. The Colonel was a great 
lover of Mont Alto and its surrounding territory, 
and naturally enough, after his untimely end, 
rumors that his ghost or “haunt" had been seen about 
the stables at night spread among the naturally 
superstitious Negroes and mountaineers. Nothing 
ll | definite was related, but the belief persisted that 
Colonel Fitzhugh “came back," and many feared to 
pass through the grove of giant shortleaf pine and 
swamp oaks which surrounded his former bachelor 
sed | quarters and the more pretentious mansion of the 
Iron Master, Colonel T.A. Wiestling. 


Years passed, the forges were abandoned and 
fell into evil days, the Colonel's former abode fell 
into ruins, the stable was but a memory with a vine- 
clad foundation. The screech owls in the big oaks 
added to the nighttime ghostliness of the 
bert} demesne. There were few left to tell that any such 
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person as Colonel Lee Fitzhugh had ever flourished 
there. More years passed and due to Dr. J.T. Roth- 
rock's energy, Mont Alto became the property of th 
state, and vigorous efforts were put forth to 
restore it to some of its former glories. The mang 
house of the Iron Master again gleamed with lights 
at night. Young people were there and happiness 
reigned, One night in the early spring it was still 
icy cold; a frosty gale blew and the slightest 
sounds were carried with an uncanny distinctness 
through the depths and vistas of the park. 


A young swain from a distant mountain settle- 
ment had arrived to pay court to the lady of his 
choice, who was temporarily domociled in the big 
mansion. He tied his horse to an arcient iron 
hitching post in a secluded nook below the bridge, 
where the animal, with a laprobe thrown over his 
back, was sheltered by the huge oaks from the 
cruel blasts of the April wind. There were a mm- 
ber of the young folks clustered about the fire- 
place in the big living room, the boys telling of 
the catches of trout they expected to make, as 
fishing season was but a few days ahead. Suddenly 
the sound of a horse's hoofs crossing the bridge 
at a gallop echoed out of the chilly night, 
"clippety-clap, clappety-clap.” Then all was 
still as before. The young people, with a common 
impulse, rushed out to catch a glimpse of this 
night rider, but no one was to be seen, nothing 
to be heard except the swaying of the flexible 
mistletoe on the forks and branches of the giant 
oaks in the wintry breeze. The owner of the horse 
approached his faithful animal, tied to the post; 
the robe was on the ground, and the beast stood 
there pawing the frozen ground, trembling like a 
leaf, One would have called it “shimmying,® had 
there been such a term in those days. It was 
covered with foam and froth as if lathered for 
a shave. Water ran in streams off its ears. It 
took half an hour to calm the poor brute down 
to stop its vibrations. 
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As the amazed group of young people were 
returning to the house, an aged mountaineer 
approached them out of the gloom, as excited as a 
reserved mountain man can be, hurriedly telling 
them that a forest fire had broken out on Snowy 
Mountain, that all the boys would be needed to 
check the blaze. Then the young men inquired of 
the old man if he had seen a horse-back rider go 
by in the direction of the burning mountain. The 
old man paused for a moment, as if to recollect 
something, then told them the story of Colonel 
Fitzhugh, his mtipathy to forest fires, and his 
untimely end. "It's Colonel Fitzhugh come back,* 
the old man said, as panting and breathless he led 
his gallant group of fire fighters to the scene of 
the blaze on the rugged mountain top, and like 
Goffe the regicide, Colonel Fitzhugh's spirit 
seemed to instill in the crew greater endurance 
and greater valor that night, for by daybreak 

the flames were well under control. 
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BALLADS AND SONGS 
I. SWEET WILLIAM AND FAIR ELLEN 


From the singing of Samuel H. Pfoutz, 
McElhattan, Clinton County (born 1855, died 19)0), 


Sweet Willian rode up to Fair Ellen's gate, 
And he sounded on the ring. 

No one no readier than she was 

To arise and let him in. 


He mounted her on a milk-white horse 
And himself on an iron-gray; 

He swung his bugle about his neck 
And so went riding away. 


He rode till he came in three miles of tow, 
He turned himself all around; 

He looked and saw some seven horsemen 

Come traveling over the ground. 


“Get you down, get you down, Fair Ellen, he said, 
“And take my steed in hand, ‘ 

Till I go back to yon little spring, 

And I will fight them seven horsemen." 


She stood till she saw her six brothers fall, 

And her old father she loved so dear; 

“Slack your arm, slack your arm, Sweet William,“ 
she said, . 

"For your licks they are wonderful severe.* 


“Are you offended at what I have done, 
Or at what's been said before? 

I wish myself in old England's land, 
And you was in the valley so-.low.* 


“I am not offended at what you have done, 
Or at what's been said before; 

I wish myself in old England's land, 

And you was in the valley so_low." 





She drew her handkerchief from her side, 
And wiped Sweet William's wounds; 

The blood kept rolling down his cheeks, 
As red as any wine. 


He mounted her on her milk-white horse 
And himself on his iron-gray; 

He swung his bugle around his neck, 
And so went riding away. 


He rode till he came to his mother's hall, 
And sounded on the ring. 

Says, “Sleeper, awake, dear Mother," he says, 
“And arise and let me in." 


As she were getting up, a-slipping on her clothes, 
To let Sweet William in; 

"Bind up my head, sweet sister," he said, 

"For you never will bind it again.* 


II. THE GYPSY LADDIE, or 
"Johnny Fall and Lady Cassilis" 





Laura Smith, in Through Romany Songland, says, 
"At Maybole over the Scca ere some stepping stones 
still known as the Gypsy Steps, as they cross the 
river near Cassilis House, and were the means of 
Lady Cassilis escaping with the Gypsy Laddie, as 
told in the old ballad." -- H.W.S. 

From the singing of David Irwin, McElhattan 


There came singers to Earl Cassilis' gate, 
And oh, but they sang bonnie; 

They sang so sweet and so complete, 
Tilldown came the Earl's lady. 


She came tripping down the stair, 

And all her maids before her; 

And when they saw her well-favored place, 
They cast their glamour o'er her. 


They gave her all the good sweetmeats, 
The nutmeg and the ginger; 
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And she gave them far better things -- 
Ten gold rings off her finger. 


"Come with me, my bonnie Jeannie Fall, 1 
Oh, come with me, my dearie; 

For I do swear by the head of my spear 

Thy good lord will no more come near thee." 


“Maids, take from me my silken cloak, 
And bring me down my plaidie; 

For it is good, and warm enough, 

To follow my Gypsy laddie. 


“Last night I rode this water deep, 

And my good lord beside me; 

But this eve I step in and wade with my pretty 
white feet, 

With a crew of blackguards wading with me. 


“Last night I lay in a soft feather bed, 

And my good lord beside me; 

This eve I must lie in some cold tenant's barn, 
With a crew of blackguards waiting on me. 


"I'll go to bed,” the lady, she said, 
"I'll go to bed to my dearie; 

For I do swear by all's in my hand, 
That my lord shall no more come near me. 


“I'l]1 make a hop,” the lady, she said, 
"I'l] make a hop to my dearie; 

And he's got all this petticoat goes round, 
And my lord shall no more come near me.* 


When her good lord came home at night, ; 
He was asking for his lady; 





1. According to a legend told by Gypsies in Bald 


Eagle Valley, Clinton County, Countess Cassilis was 
of Gypsy origin, and the Earl married her over the 


protests of her family, who predicted if chance 


offered she would return to the Gypsy lover of her 


childhood. — H.W. s . 
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One spoke slow, one whispered low, 
"She's gone away with a Gypsy laddie." 


"Come saddle to me my horse,” says the Earl, 
“Come saddle and make him ready; 

For I'll neither sleep, eat, or drink 

Till I find out my lady." 


They sought her up, they sought her down, 

They sought her through counties many; 

Till at last they found her out in fair Abbeydale, 
Drunk with her Gypsy laddie. 


"Get up, get up! my bonnie Jeannie Fall, 
Oh, rise, and do not tarry; 

Is this the thing that you promised to me, 
When at first I did thee marry? 


"They drunk your cloak, so did your gown; 
They drunk your stockings and your shoes; 
They drunk the shift that's next your skin, 
And they found your pearled furbelows. 


"They were sixteen clever men, 

And they were all so bonnie; 

They are all to be hanged on one day, 

For stealing the Earl of Cassilis’ lady.® 


III. THE SONG OF CUMBERLAND GAP 


From the singing of “Roaring Joe" Campbell, 
Ario Pardee's chief log driver, Loyalscckville, 
Lycoming County, about 1880-1890. 


The first white man in Cumberland Gap, 
The first white man in Cumberland Gap, 
The first white man in Cumberland Gap, 
Was Doc Tom Walker, a Virginia chap. 


Refrain: Lay down, boys, and take a little nap, 
They're raising cain in Cumberland Gap. 
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Daniel Boone on Pinnacle Rock, 
He killed Indians with an old flintiock. 


Cumberland Gap is a noted place, 


They's three kinds of water to wash your face. 


Cumberland Gap with its cliffs and rocks, 
Home of the panther, bear, and fox. 


Me and my wife and little chap, 
All made a living in Cumberland Gap. 


September morn, in sixty-two, 
Morgan's “Yanks" they all withdrew. 


They spiked “Long Tom" on the mountain top, 
And over the cliffs they let him drop. 


They burned the hay, the meal, and meat, 
And left the "Johnnies® with nothin' to eat. 


Braxton Bragg with his "Secesh" band, 
He run old Morgan to the blue grass land. 


The*Johnnies*® now will give their yell, 
They'll scare the "Yankees" all to hell. 


IV. THE BASHFUL LOVERS 


From the singing of Samel H. Pfoutz, 
McElhattan, Clinton County. 


A gentleman came to our house, 
He would not tell his name; 

I knew he came a-courting, 
Although he were ashamed, 

O, although he were ashamed. 


He moved his chair up to my side, 
His fancy pleased me well; 

I thought the spirit moved him 
Some handsome tale to tell, 
0, some handsome tale to tell. 
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0, there he sat the livelong night, 
And never a word did say; 

With many a sigh and bitter groan 
He ofttimes wished for day, 

0, he ofttimes wished for day. 


The chickens they begun to crow, 
And daylight did appear; 

“How d'ye do, good morning, sir, 
I'm glad to see you here, 

0, I'm glad to see you here.* 


He was weary of the livelong night, 

He was weary of his life; 

"If this is what you call courting, boys, 
I'll never take a wife, 

0, I'll never take a wife." 


And when he goes in company, 

The girls all laugh for sport; 

Saying, “Yonder goes that ding-dang fool, 
He don't know how to court, 

0, he don't know how to court." 


V. THE BALLAD OF THE BUTCHER BOY 


From the singing of Billy Hartman, aged 
wandering farm hand, at Speedwell Mills, Lancaster 
County, August 7, 1899. 


In Lancaster City, where I did dwell, 
A Butcher Boy I loved so well; 

He courted me my life away, 

And with him I could not stay. 


There is a flesh house in the town, 
On German Street, where he is known; 
He takes the girls upon his knees, 
Sometimes one, or two and threes. 


I have to grieve, I tell you why; 
He tells them things, I get “go bye." 
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He makes the gold and silver go; 
Some day he'll need it, that I know. 


I went upstairs to make my bed, 
And nothing to my mother said. 
She said, "My girl, you're acting queer; 
What's on your mind, my daughter dear.* 


“Oh, Mother, 'twould grieve you so, 
To tell you all the things I know; 
Give me a chair, I'll sit me down, 
With pen and ink my sorrows drown. 


“Dig me a grave both wide and deep, 
Place marble slabs at head and feet; 
Place on the stone a snow-white dove, 
To show the world I died for love.* 


When Daddy from his work came home, 
“Where has my dearest daughter gone?" 
He went upstairs, the door he broke,. 
And found her hanging to a rope. 


eS ss tt ik oe FA od fo 


He took his knife and cut her down, 
But her fair spirit it had flown; 
A letter fluttered from her dress, 
"I hanged myself, for love, I guess, 


"I'm bound, my Butcher Boy goes free; 
I must love a boy who won't love me. 
Alas, alas, it can never be, 

Till oranges grow on an apple tree." 


—_. oat —_ mm ese mam 2 


VI. WHY THE TAILOR'S GOOSE WILL NEVER FLY 
Known to have been popular in the Hanover 
district of Dauphin County as much as 150 years 
ago. Sung and pllayed (to the tune of "The Devil's 


Dream") by “Uncle Unie* 7 ee January, 192)... 
ee H.W.8. 





Old Barney Baskin broke his nose -- 
Want of money makes us sad -- 

Without feet we can't have toes -- 
Crazy folks are always mad -- 

A farthing rush-light's very small -- 
Doctors wear large bushy wigs -- 

One that's dumb can never bawl -- 

And pickled pork is made of pigs. 


With a ri tum tweedle dell, 

A yard of pudding's not an ell; 
Not forgetting tetherum tie, 

The tailor's goose will never fly. 


Patriots say they'll mend this nation -- 
Pigeons will make pretty pies -- 

Lawyers deal in botheration -- 

A gun's too big for shooting flies -- 
Irish whiskey's very good =~ 

Bumble fast will make you sneeze -- 

Wig blocks they are made of wood -- 


And pepper's good with buttered peas. 


With a ri tum tweedle dell, -- etc. 


Times will get better, never fear -- 

Old maids in scandal take delight -- 
Candles now are very dear -- 

Roguery will come to light -- 

Chicken gloves hain't made for pip -- 
Very seldom asses die -- 

Plum pudding must be stuffed with figs -- 
And Kilworth Mountain's very high. 


With a ri tum tweedle dell, -- etc. 


Puppet shows young folks amuse -- 
Christmas comes but once a year -- 
Wooden legs wear out no shoes -- 
Eleven pence the quart is beer -- 
Tailors cabbage all your cloth -- 
Shins of beef are very tough -- 
Flummery is just like broth -- 

And Mammy Clark's got up to muff. 
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With a ri tum tweedle dell, -- etc. 


We shall live until we die -- 

Sandy leave the girls alone -- 

Catsup hain't good with apple pie -- 
Church warden's hearts are made of stone -- 
Jolly tars hain't fond of fun -- 

Long live King George, we'll nobly shout -- 
Now, good folks, my song is done -- 

Can anyone tell what 'twas about? 


With a ri tum tweedle dell, -- etc. 


VII. THE BLACKBIRD, or 
“Prince Charles Edward at Malinmore, 176" 


From Mrs. Ella D. Seward (1857-1947), who got 
it from Mrs. Emma "Mother" Wylie, Cameron, Cameron 
County. 


'Twas on a fine morning for soft recreation, 

I heard a young damsel making much moan, 

Sighing and sobbing with sad lamentation, 

And saying, “My blackbird most royal has flown; 
The birds of the forest they all flock together, 
The turtle has chosen to mate with the dove; 

But I am resolved in fair or fovl weather, 

Once more in the springtime to meet with my love.* 





A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF PUBLICATIONS BY HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


The writings of Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, 
in book, pamphlet, article, and mimeograph form, 
number well over two hundred and fifty items. 
Unfortunately, many of them received very limited 
circulation and are now extremely difficult to find. 
The following selection, which includes both folk 
and natural history items, is taken from the excel- 
lent bibliography compiled by Miriam Dickey as a 
Master's thesis at Western Reserve University. 


ALLEGHENY EPISODES. Altoona: Altoona Tribune Co. 
1922. 355 ppe (Penna. Folklore Series, v. XI). 


THE BLACK BEAR OF PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona: Times 
Tribune Coc, 1921. 92 PPpe 


BLACK FOREST SOUVENIRS. Reading: Bright-Faust Co. 
191,. 40k pp. (Penna. Folklore Series, v. VII). 


THE BLACK MOOSE IN PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona: Altoona 
Tribune Co., 1917. 5 pp. 


EXTINCT PENNSYLVANIA ANIMALS. 2 v., Altoona: Altoona 
Tribune Coe, 1917-1919. 


IN THE SEVEN MOUNTAINS. Reading: Bright Printing 
Coo, 1913. 433 pp. (Penna. Folklore Series, v. VI). 


INDIAN FOLK-SONGS OF PENNSYLVANIA. Ardmore: N.F. 
McGirr, 1927. 15 pp. 


THE INDIAN STEPS. Reading: Bright Printing Co., 
1912. 27 pp. (Penna. Folklore Series, v. III). 


JUNIATA MEMORIES. Philadelphia: J.J.McVey, 1916. 
395 pp. (Penna. Folklore Series, v. VIII). 


MORE ALLEGHENY EPISODES. Altoona: Times Tribune Co., 
192. Suk pp. (Penna. Folklore Series, v. XII). 
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MORE PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAIN STORIES. Reading: Bright 
Printing Coe, 1912. 05 pp. (Penna. Folklore 
Series, v. II). 


MOUNTAIN MINSTRELSY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia: 
N.F. MeGirr, 1931. 310 pp. 


THE MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE PENNSYLVAW 
MOUNTAINEERS, Altoona: Times Tribune Co., 1923. 1h; 


NORTH MOUNTAIN MEMENTOES. Altoona: Times Tribune (o,, 
1920. 383 pp. (Penna. Folklore Series, v. IX). 


NORTH PENNSYLVANIA MINSTRELSY. Altoona: Altoona 
Tribune Co., 1919. 176 pp. 


NORTH PENNSYLVANIA MINSTRELSY. 2nd ed. Altoona: Tim: 
Tribune Co., 1923. 228 pp. 


ORIGINS AND LANGUAGE OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA WITCH- 
CRAFT. Reading: Reading Eagle Press, 1927. 23 pp. 


PENN'S CAVE, PENNSYLVANIA'S GRANDEST CAVERN. Altoona: 
Times Tribune Co., 1930. 101 pp. 


A PENNSYLVANIA BISON HUNT. Middleburg: Middleburg 
Post Press, 1915. 60 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THEIR HORNS. Reading: Faust 
Printing Co., 1915. 120 pp. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LION OR PANTHER. Altoona: Altoona 
Tribune Co., 191). 7 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAIN STORIES. Bradford: Bradford 
Record Publishing Co., 1908. 89 pp. (Penna. 
Folklore Series, v. 1). 


PENNSYLVANIA WILD CATS. Altoona: Altoona Tribune Co,, 
1916. 3h PPe 





SCOTCH-IRISH AND ENGLISH PROVERBS AND SAYINGS OF 
THE WEST BRANCH VALLEY OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Reading: Reading Eagle Press, 1927. 2h pp. 


SOME STORIES OF OLD DESERTED HOUSES IN THE CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAINS. Altoona: Times Tribune 
Cocy 1931. 81 pp. 


m SOUTH MOUNTAIN SKETCHES, Altoona: Times Tribune Co., 
1920. 332 ppe (Penna. Folklore Series, v. X). 


I SUSQUEHANNA LEGENDS. Reading: Bright Printing Co., 
1913. 309 pp. (Penna. Folklore Series, v. V). 


TALES OF THE BALD EAGLE MOUNTAINS. Reading: Bright 
Printing Coo, 1912. 90 ppe (Penna. Folklore 
Series, v. IV). 


THIRTEEN HUNDRED OLD TIME WORDS. Altoona: Times 
Tribune Press, 1930. 75 ppe 


TRANSPLANTS IN PENNSYLVANIA FORESTS. Reading: 
Reading Eagle Press, 1932. 121 pp. 


THE TREE LANGUAGE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN GYPSIES. 
Reading: Reading Eagle Press, 1925. 16 pp. 


TWO OLD CHRISTMAS STORIES OF THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 
Altoona: Times Tribune Co., 1930. 31 pp. 


TWO PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAIN LEGENDS. Reading: Reading 
Eagle Press, 1928. 15 pp. 


THE WILD ANIMALS OF CLINTON COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Altoona: Times Tribune Co., 1929. 110 pp. 


WILD LIFE IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. New York: 
Composit Printing Co., 1903. 83 pp. 


WOLF DAYS IN PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona: Tribune Press, 
191,. 85 pp. 
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AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 


By now you've received official notice of the 
spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, 
to be held at the John Harris Mansion, South Front 
and Washington Streets, Harrisburg, April 27, begin- 
ning at one o'clock. This promises to be one of our 
best meetings yet. And excellent program is planned, 
headed by Professor Samuel Bayard of Pennsylvania 
State University, one of our leading Pennsylvania 
folklorists. Don't miss it -- and bring along your 
friends. We'll be looking for you. 


HHRHRHHRHHHH MAH MH & 


A movement to organize small regional groups 
within the framework of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society has recently gotten under way. Its purpose 
is to get members within certain areas to know each 
other better and eventually to try to get collective 


folklore projects going. This past winter Harris- 
burgers got together at the home of our executive 
vice-president, Mrs. Adlyn Keffer. Mrs. Grace West 
Staley was elected chairman of the group, and the 
reports are that an interesting meeting took place, 


More recently Philadelphia area members held 
a meeting, and Mrs. J. Edward Ford, Jr., who 
undertook the organizational work, sends the 
following report: 


"A meeting of folklorists and friends of folklore 
was held in Philadelphia in the Skyline Room of the 
Free Library on Logan Circle on March 29. Dr. George 
Korson, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society, spoke briefly on local folk customs and 
his own work in collecting songs and stories in 
the anthracite mine regions. Miss Julia Williamson, 
a member of the society, told her famous tale, 
"Ebenezer, the Lion.” Mrs. J. Edward Ford, Jr., 
chairman of the meeting, invited those present to 
form a local group and to attend the spring meeting 





in Harrisburg. An informal discussion followed 
the meeting, and eight new members joined the 
society. A fall meeting is planned." 


HHRHRHHHEAMAH HH 


We recently received Vol. II, No. 1 of POLISH 
FOLKLORE, published at Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pennsylvania. The handsome seventeen page 

| issue features on its cover a full color reproduc- 
tion of a mycinanks, or paper cut-out, symbolic of 
the Easter feast. Among the many interesting items 
of Polish folklore is a short discussion about the 
wycinanka and an article on folklore in Sienkeiwicz. 


HHRHRRHRMREHRHRHRHA EH 


Just arrived -- a note from Dave Webb, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, one of cur out-of-state members, 
informing us that our neighbor, the Ohio Folklore 
Society, held its annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
on April 6, and elected the following officers: 


President -- Anne Grimes, Columbus, Ohio 

Vice=pres. == George Kummer, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Secy-Treas. -- Dave Webb, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Membership Chairman -- M.C. Gilfillan, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


HKRHEHKHHHHHHHAA H 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, Vol. III, No. 1, 
contains a “Bibliography of Kentucky Folklore for 
1956." 


HHKRHHHAHHH HHH 


On April 13 and 1), Swarthmore College held 
| its annual Folk Festival. Featured on the program 
was the well-known folk singer John Jacob Niles. 


HKRHRHAHHAHRHHHA HA 
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REVIEWS 


/ Riganeee Records, RLP 12-621/2, 623/h, 625/6, 
627/8, 629. The lish and Scottish P Ballads, 
sung by Ewan Mac and A.L. Lloyd; sdited by 
Kenneth S. Goldstein. 5 vols., 9 - 12 LP's. 

Vols. 1 through h, $10.00 each; vole 5, $i.98. 


A monumental milestone in folk ballad recording 
was achieved this past winter when Bill Grauer 
Productions, Inc. added this set of English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads to its excellent Riverside 
Folklore Series. The set, consisting of seventy-two 
Child and ten non-Child items on nine long-playing 
records, was released in conjunction with the 
Folklore Press' reprint of the complete Child text. 


When Professor Ben Gray Lumpkin compiled his 
third edition of Foiksongs On Records in 1950, he 
included an index o ty-seven different Child 
ballads, many of which were old recordings, long out 
of print even then. The tremendous upsurge exper- 
ienced by the recording industry since that time 
has extended to the field of folk music recording, 
so that today thousands upon thousands of recorded 
songs and ballads are available to the teacher, the 
student, and the aficionado. As for the Child canon, 
nearly half of it is now available in recorded forn, 
representing a great boon to the teacher and the 
student. 


In 1950 the teacher who wished to utilize 
recorded material in folk ballad classes had to 
choose, for the most part, between highly polished, 
concertized performances and the genuine but crude, 
and often fragmentary material issued by the Library 
of Congress. There were only a few items, by singers 
like Sam Eskin, Pete Seeger, and Josh White, that 
were aesthetically satisfying and yet close to 
tradition. 


Until the appearance of these albums the situ- 
ation had not changed very much. Most of the vast 





number of new recordings show evidence of having 
been “polished up" for public performance. The 
increased quantity of material available from 
singers close to traditional sources -- Jean 
Ritchie, Bascom Lamar Lunsford, Harry and Jeanie 
West, Artus Moser -- is most welcome. However, 
their versions of the English and Scottish ballads, 
like most of those collected in the United States, 
are textually inferior to the British versions. 


Neither Ewan MacColl nor A.L. Lloyd are simon- 
pure traditional singers, but the family roots of 
both are firmly grounded in Scottish and English 
folk tradition. Their voices are not "pretty," but 
they are clear, strong, and as genuinely "tradi- 
tional- sounding" as we could hope to find in this 
modern day. Especially appealing is Mr. MacColl's 
natural and genuine use of the Scots dialect. Many 
of the ballads are from the family traditions of 
the singers or were learned by them directly from 
traditional sources. Others are a combination of 
fragments learned from tradition and printed 
sources. The remainder are wholly from printed 
sources. Fortunately, no attempt has been made to 
edit the ballads to fit the customary three-minutes~ 
per-selection rule of the recording industry; 
several of them run over ten minutes and most about 
five or six minutes. 


There is an added element of authenticity in 
the complete omission of instrumental accompan- 
iments. When listening to American versions of these 
ballads, we are accustomed to hearing a guitar, 
banjo, or dulcimer in the background. (Indeed, it 
does not take a very musical ear to conclude very 
quickly that American versions are much more 
melodic.) But instrumental accompaniments are 
largely an American innovation, and even in this 
country collectors have found that most of their 
traditional sources do not make use of instruments. 


Unfortunately, limitations of space do not 
permit listing the entire contents of the set, but 
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I would like to single out a few of the ballads fo 
special mention. I was fortunate enough to be ti 
to a preview of some of the material over two years 
ago, and Ewan MacColl's performance of "Lord Randal) 
stuck in my mind as one of the finest that I have 
ever heard. "Get Up and Bar the Door® and "Sir 
Patrick Spens" also stand out as remarkably fine 
performances. Among the non-Child items, "The Bitter 
Withy" commends itself in every way, in text and in 
performance, as being equal to the best in the Chili 
canone 








From the production angle, Riverside has out- 
done itself. The records are attractively packaged, 
two to an album (the non-Child material singly); 
the complete texts of the ballads, notes, selected 
bibliographical information, sources, and glossary 
are handsomely printed and bound into each volume, 
The back cover of each album contains pictures of 
and biographical information about the editor and 
the singers. 


Mr. Kenneth S. Goldstein and his co-workers 
at Riverside Records cannot be too highly commended 
for producing this remarkable collection. It is an 
asset that no library or teacher of folk ballads 
can afford to be without. And although it is 
directed primarily toward academic and scholarly 
people, anyone with an appreciation for the 
authentic in folk music will discover hours of 
enjoyable listening in this set. 


ae F.A.H. 


Riverside Records, RLP 12-607, American 
Industrial Folk Songs, sung by John Greenway, 
’ eye 
Folkways Records, FH-5251, American Industrial 
Ballads, sung by Pete Seeger, 12" LP, $5.55. 


These albums pose a question that badly needs 


to sem Bet rProerr 
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answering: just how inclusive should be the defini- 
tion of “folksong"? We are accustomed to limiting 
the term to those songs which have circulated among 
the folk for a comparatively long period of time 
(although there are few who are hardy enough to say 
just how long). Is it perhaps time to think about 
framing a new definition to include industrial and 
protest songs? Professor Greenway points out, in 

his book, American Folk Songs of Protests that these 
songs number in the thousands. Few will deny the 
acceptability of several of the early items in the 
Folkways album =~ “Peg and Awl," "The Blind Fiddler," 
"The Buffalo Skinners," "Casey Jones" -- but the 
great majority of songs in both albums are presently 
considered outside the pale of true folk song. 

dre we not turning our backs on what is probably 

the most vigorous folk tradition today? 





These songs have two characteristics that count 
heavily against their acceptance. Few have original 
tunes; many are parodies of well-known folk or 
popular songs or simply are set to widely know 
tunes to facilitate their dissemination. Most of 
them are short lived, having been written for 
specific issues and situations. When conditions 
change, the songs become obsolete and are quickly 
forgotten. But are they any less the product of 
the folk? 


One important distinction should be made, one 
involving the application of that all-important 
term, “the folk." Songs made up by people like Woody 
Guthrie and Aunt Molly Jackson should be accepted, 
for although these composers in their later years 
have been exposed to more sophisticated urban 
influences, their backgrounds are solidly in folk 
tradition. On the other hand, a piece of work like 
"Monkey Ward Can't Make a Monkey Out of Me" (River- 
side album), by Joe Glazer, a union educational 
director, has no conceivable relationship with the 
"folk." The plays on words upon which the song is 
constructed reflects a sophistication foreign to 
true folk tradition. 
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The material in both albums is well presen 
The scope of the Folkways album is wider, going 
far back as the problem of technological unemplc 
in the shoe industry in the early nineteenth cen 
And in Pete Seeger Folkways has a skilled artist,’ 
who knows how to employ both forcefulness and J 
restraint to make the most of his material. All 
songs in the Riverside album are products of the 
twentieth century, except for “Down On Robert's 
which is a 1920's adaptation of a hard times song? 
the 1880's. Professor Greenway, although lacking ¢ 
polished ease of Pete Seeger, performs with an | 
effective simplicity that has an authentic ring t 
Both albums do a commendable job of presenting 
known but important material. 


ee FA 


AROUND THE TURNTABLE 


Lonnie Donegan, An E Engi see S American 
Folk Songs (Mercury Records, MO ; 
uae “skiffle" singers who wee hit a 
Sere folk music market lately. Many of his 
are adaptations from Leadbelly's famous reperto 
All are presented with a great deal of verve and 
enthusiasm. 


*"Tennessee” Ernie Ford, This Lusty Land 
(Capitol Records, T=700) -- a better than average 
hillbilly singer who lately has turned his talents) 
to better material. In this album he divides his - 
attention between traditional folk songs and 
contemporary country songs. 





Lord Beginner, Tony Johnson, The Torpedo, 
Carribean Calypsos (Capitol Records » Tel0071) -- 
Calypso, the semi-traditional music of the West 
Indies, has recently been exercising great influen 
on the popular music field. In this album Capitol | 
presents a group of authentic but somewhat forme 
calypso songs by three well-known professionals, 
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1957 membership dues are payable now; if you 
not already taken care of it, please send your 
for $1.00 now to Mrs. Keffer or Mrse Clymer. 

addresses: 


Mrs. Adiyn M. Keffer Mrse Bertha Ke Clymer 
236 Woodbine Street 655 Seneca Street 
Harrisburg, Penna. Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Membership in the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 


is open to any individual or institution. nperomlge 


‘ 


dues are $1.00 a year and include a subscription te 


KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. Application for members 


may be made through any officer or member of the 
society. 


issues of KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY are 
2 from the editor. Issues in volume one are 
-five cents each; in volume two, fifty cents 
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